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bedchamber, she could not consent to adopt a course
which she conceived to be contrary to usage, and which
was repugnant to her feelings. It appears that some
of Melbourne's colleagues were of opinion that Lady
Normanby at least, if not others, should be recommended
to resign, while Lord John Eussell proposed that the
queen should be advised to require from Peel a precise
statement of his demands. Had either of these courses
been adopted the difficulty might have been overcome.
But the personal circumstances of the case were
all unfavourable to a compromise. Peel was little
schooled in the ways of courts, and not particularly
adroit in accommodating what he regarded as principle
to their exigencies. The queen was inexperienced,
personally attached to the ministers who had sur-
rounded her youthful throne, and deeply mortified by
the proposal to dismiss the ladies of her household.
On all subsequent occasions, however, the principle for
which Peel contended has been cheerfully conceded, and
it has now been constitutionally established. The
judgment of Melbourne was probably warped by his
paternal regard for the sovereign over whose political
education he had presided with rare devotion and dis-
cretion, while some of his colleagues might not be proof
against the temptation of giving such advice to the
Crown as would enable them to pose before the country
as defending a royal lady against an insult alike un-
manly and unconstitutional. However this may be,
Peel, on receipt of the queen's memorandum, resigned
his commission to form a Government, and the Whigs
resumed their offices. The crisis was at an end,
but the Whigs were weaker than ever, though the